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A Selection from Macmillan’s New & Forthcoming Books 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 


IN THREE EDITIONS. 





Uniform Edition, Scarlet Cloth, extra crown 8vo, 6s 
58. net. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS, 


The Water Babies. By) 


Charles Kingsley. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
Warwick Goble. Crown 4to, 15s, net. Also an £. dition 





de Luxe, printed on Hand-made Paper and limited | 


to 250 Copies. Demy 4to, 42s. net. [ Next Week. 


Edition de Luxe (limited to 775 copies). Hand- made paper, Sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


| 


The Forest Lovers. By. 


Maurice Hewlett. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
A. S. Hartrick. 8vo, 58. net. [ Tuesday. 





Essays on Some Biblical | 


Questions of the Day 


| 
| 
| 
| 


By Members of the University of Cambridge. Edited by | 


Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. 8vo. 12s net. [7wesday. 


The Two Empires: The 
Church and the World 


By Brooke Foss Westcott, DD, late Bishop of 
Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. | Ready. 


Early Church History to | 








A.D. 313. By Henry Melvill | 


Gwatkin, Author of “ poor Bo from Hoo Writers 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of 
Constantine.” 2 vols., 8vo, 17s. net. [ Ready. 


Handbook of Marks on 


Pottery and Porcelain. 


By W. Burton, M.A., and R. L. Hobson, BA, _ Illus- 
[ Ready. 


Axsthetic as Science of 
Expression & General 
Linguistic. 
from the Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie, 
B.A. (Oxon). 8vo, 10s. net. [October 15. 





trated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Translated | 





Pocket Edition, India Paper, limp leather, feap. 8vo, 
| Ready, 





LORD ACTON, 
Lectures on the French 
Revolution. By Lord 


Acton, D.C.L, LL.D., &c. Edited with y Introduction 
by John Neville Figgis, M.A., and Reginald Vere 
Laurence, M.A. 8vo, ros, net. 


COLONEL PATTERSON. 


In the Grip of the Nyika. 
Further Adventures in British East Africa. By Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H, Patterson, D.S.O., Author of “The Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo.” With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 








Highways and Byways 


| 


in Middlesex. By Walter 


Jerrold. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a 
Map. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. [ Tuesday. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
Time's Laughing-Stocks, 
and other Poems. By 


Thomas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


A Latin Anthology. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, net; 
limp leather, full gilt back and gilt edge, 38. 6d. net. 











[ Ready. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

Open Country. Maurice 
Hewlett. [| Ready. 
Stradella. F. Marion 
Crawford. An Old Italian Love Tale. [ Ready. 
~The Keyofthe Unknown. 
By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Witha Portrait. [Ready. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND M‘CLURE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON. With a 
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8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
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Editioa. Revised and Enlarged. With many Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75 Compositions illustraring the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 4to. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. sy. G. pincues, tp, 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CuvurcH Times,—'' Pr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use,and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES, 


By L. W KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth beards, 5s. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


Rhind Lectures by 
the Key. Professor A. H. SAYCE. Demy 8vo, cloth Loards, 5s, 
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Various Sourees by the Rev. FRANCIS ST. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A,, F.8.A, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 64. 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY IN 1TS BEGINNINGS. 


t8 loth boards, 1s. 6d By the Rev. E.H. PEARCE. Small 
post Svo, Clo rds, 18. a 
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S.P.6.K. ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 

Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Bishop of London, the Bishop of Gloucester, the 








Bishop of Stepney, Earl Nelson and Viscount Halifax 
have written letters to the promoters of a new religious 
magazine expressing their high approval of the publica- 
tion, and the letters appear in the first number, which has 
just been issued. With respect to this magazine and its 
promoters we shall have something to say in a future 
issue. Meanwhile the spiritual and temporal peers whom 
we have named may rejoice to know that one of the prin- 
cipal “workers” in the matter of this magazine is the 
gentleman who recommended Mr. John Long to publish 
“The Yoke,” a work of fiction which we condemned in 
these columns and which the police induced Mr. Long 
to suppress after he had made large sums of money 
out of it. 





Our old friend Mr. Jacob Tonson still remains as dumb 
as a fish, at any rate in the matter of his recent wild 
statements regarding the publisher-eating propensities of 
the Vew Age. By way of showing his teeth somewhat, how- 
ever, and with a view no doubt to convincing Tue 
Acapemy that he is really a dangerous person, Mr. 
Tonson has proceeded to cut up two books of essays pub- 
lished by “the Methuens.” We do not propose to adver- 
tise these books, which on the whole are fairly flat per- 
formances; but we can assure Mr. Tonson that “the 
Methuens ” will not read his outburst with any particular 
sort of apprehension, but rather with the smile of persons 
who know that money is being pushed in the direction 
of their pockets. In other words, whether he knows it or 
not, Mr. Tonson’s diatribe really amounts to a puff for 
the two books to which we have referred, and somehow 
publishers are never apprehensive about puffs—though, 
of course, if they were wise people nothing would fill 
them with greater terror. 





The true inwardness of Mr. Tonson and all his works 
is beautifally indicated in the first stanza of a “ poem” 
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by Arnold Bennett which illumines with dazzling radiance 
the first page of the October English Review. 


“ God made the country and man made the town. 
And so—man made the doctor, God the clown; 
God made the mountains, and the ants their hill, 
Where grinding servitudes each day fulfil. 

God doubtless made the flowers, while in the hive 
Unnatural bees against their passions strive. 
God made the jackass and the bounding flea; 
I render thanks to God that man made me.” 


Mr. Bennett, it will be perceived, considers himself of 
no more importance in the scheme of things than “the 
jackass” and the “bounding flea.” We will say that we 
are disposed to coneur with him in his own valuation 
of himself. And it seems to us quite natural in him to 
assert than man made him—the man that made him being 
one Wilfrid Whitten, and the man that proposes to go on 
making him being one Frank Harris. 





In the New Age we find a review signed Alfred E. 
Randall, and immediately beneath it appears a notice of 
the English Review for October. Here is the Vew Age:— 


Four sonnets by Alfred E. Randall are admirable. 
We recommend them to the notice of those all too 
numerous solitary bees, the free rhymsters who knock 
up little mounds upon the lawns of poetry. We 
abandon the comparison here; for among the hermit 
bees order and balance of idea are still evident, but 
the breakers of music have apparently no notion of 
discipline. Mr. Randall has proved his right to 
attempt that personal expression which results, if it 
be true and beautiful, in the creation of a new form. 


And here is a portion of Alfred E. Randall : — 


“Out of the deep I called, and she did hear. 
She thrilled, and woke, and thro’ the darkness 
came : 
A radiant spirit with a lambent flame 
Of revelation that made all things clear. 
Like an outworn garment, our sins dropped sheer 
To the abyss.” 


Further on we are assured that :— 


“°Mid the shifting mist and murk 
The glory gathered, grew, and thro’ the grey 
It burst; and Elsie heralded the day!” 


And this is the gentleman who is so superior to “the free 
rhymsters who knock up little mounds upon the lawns of 
poetry,” and who “has proved his right to attempt that 
personal expression whieh results if it be true and beauti- 
ful in the creation of a new form.” In point of fact, the 
form Alfred E. Randall has attempted is the sonnet form, 
and a pretty mess does he make of it. It is to be noted 
that the English Review is no longer published by Messrs. 
Duckworth, but now bears the imprimatur of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. 





Messrs. Macmillan have published a new volume of short 
stories by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. As has been his habit, 
Mr. Kipling interleaves the stories with verses. We are 
free to admit that the verses in the present volume have 
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disappointed us. Not a single set of them can be con- 
sidered to represent Mr. Kipling even at his second best, 
and if his name were not on the title-page of the book 
one might readily imagine that the verses had been written 
by an imitator. It is rather pitiful, also, to find the author 
of “Kim” and “The Seven Seas” descending to the bur- 
lesque advertisement which has been worked to death by 
would-be humorists of the Graves-Lucas type, at any rate 
in a serious six-shilling publication. We append a sample 
of Kipling the comic-advertisement writer :— 





Remembe r 


Planes are swift—so is Death 
Planes are cheap—so is L fe 


Why does the ‘plane builder 
insist on the safety of his 
machines ? 


Methinks the gentleman pro- 
tests too much. 


The Standard Dig Construc- 
tion Compary do not build 
kites, 


They build, equip, and guar- 
antee dirigibles. 
Standard Dig 
Construction Co. 
Millwall and Buenos Ayres, 











And it is not so very comic, after all. We shall review 
the stories in this volume, which is called “Actions and 
Reactions,” next week. 


- 





In the meantime it will gratify the town to discover 
that Mr. H. G. Wells has tried his hand at verse in his 
new novel, “Ann Veronica” (Fisher Unwin)—as will be 


plain from the Chapter the 
Eleventh : — 


following extract from 


THOUGHTS IN PRISON. 


On some insane score she fancied she had to state 
her case in verse. “We are the music and you are 
the instrument,” she said; “we are verse and you are 


prose.” 


“For men have reason, women rhyme; 
A man scores always, all the time.” 


This couplet sprang into her mind from nowhere, 
and immediately begot an endless series of similar 
couplets that she began to compose and address to 
Capes. They came teeming distressfully through her 
aching brain :— 


“A man can kick, his skirts don’t tear ; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


“His dress for no man lays a snare; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


“For breath and teeth they need not care; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 
* * * 
“A man can manage without hair; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 











ct. 9, 190 


“A heartening drunk I do not dare; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


“There are no males at men to stare; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


“ And children must we women bear i 





“Oh, damn!” she cried, as the hundred-and-first 
couplet or so presented itself in her unwilling brain. 

For a time she worried about that compulsory bath 
and cutaneous diseases. 

Then she fell into a fever of remorse for the habit 
of bad language she had acquired. 


“ A man can smoke, a man can swear; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


“With curses deep and foulness rare; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


She rolled over on her face and stuffed her fingers 
in her ears to shut out che rhythm from her mind. 


We can well believe it. Mr. Wells is not a poet, but 
“Ann Veronica” proves that he can write a fairly uncom- 
fortable prose satire. In view of the general intention of 
the present novel, one is not surprised to find Mr, Wells’s 
quondam Socialistic, Fabian, and Anarchist admirers 
howling rather pitifully for “the Mr. Wells who gave us 
‘The Martians,’ ‘The Selenites,’ and other weird, wild 
fowl.” 





As we have not yet completed our investigation with 
regard to two doubtful novels which have been published 
by Mr. John Long we shall refrain from making further 
comment until next week. We are informed that one of 
the novels has been withdrawn, and if this be so we are 
glad that Mr. John Long has taken our advice on the 
matter. At the same time he has not written to us stating 
that the novel was no longer obtainable, and we hear that 
the trade is being told that the book is “reprinting.” We 
can only say that the first reprint of it which falls into 
our hands may possibly form the subject of serious inquiry. 
Mr. Long and his literary advisers will do well to be most 
careful in the matter of future fictional publications. 





The booming of Ambrose Bierce goes merrily along. A 
few weeks ago 7'.P.’s Weekly informed us that “ the dinner- 
tables will be a-chatter this winter with talk of the artistry 
in letters of an American writer; his name is Ambrose 
Bierce.” 7'.P.’s Weekly apparently had never heard of 
Bierce before. In the current issue of Mr. O’Connor’s 
snippet pennyworth there appears a two-column letter 
about Bierce, in which we are informed that he once 
lived in California; that he suffered from asthma, and 
that his portrait “shows him to have just the stern, rugged, 
intellectual countenance which harmonises with his literary 
productions.” The writer goes on to say :— 


I am glad to see that Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
are about to publish a selection from his writings at 
the popular price of a shilling, and think if these 
adequately deal with his stories, his articles, and 
his poems, it will be recognised that Ambrose Bierce 
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is one of the greatest writers of English as well as | 


one of the strongest forces in American journalism. | 


Twenty years ago he had a leaning towards 
Socialism, probably not so much because he believed 
in the possibility of its attainment as because of 
his knowledge of the workings of monopolies in 
America, and the industrial pandemonium which re- 
sulted from unbridled individualism in that country ; 


| 
| 


but throughout his writings there was the note of | 


pure sanity and a desire to purge America of many 
of its greatest evils. 


Mr. Bierce at the present time is probably a man | 


from sixty to sixty-five years of age, and the time 


seems ripe for the publication of an adequate and | 
representative collection of his powerful writings, | 
which I believe would give him as great a reputation | 


in England as he has long had on the American 
continent. 


We shall see. We are not disposed to assert that Mr. 
Bierce’s work is without its merits, and some of it may even 
be powerful. But it is sadly unequal, and on occasion 
sadly perverse. If the dinner-tables of England are to 
be “a-chatter” about Bierce in the winter so much the 
worse for the dinner-tables and so much the harder the 
winter from the point of view of letters. 
very well in his place, but attempts to make a literary 
giant out of him are ridiculous. 





A writer in the Book Monthly is very cutting at the 
expense of the unfortunate persons who write reviews of 
novels. 


“The author,” he says, 
criminate among the reviewers. 


“soon learns to dis- 
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THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


The huntsmen of the year know where she went, 
Their quarry, the wild Autumn, with boughs bent, 
An elm-branch as a mark, an aureate sign; 

Beneath her feet the fungus break in fine 

Leaf by red leaf, in dewy crevices; 

The chestnut patters down the rusty trees ; 

The orchards all are ripened; the vine bleeds, 
And from their tenements the wingéd seeds 

Put forth, disbanded. Here, among the gleaming 
Leaf-freckled grass she passed; among the streaming 
Mists weeping from the heavens without dew 
Upon the echo-harbouring avenue, 

Paved with dead boughs and blackened foliage. Now 
The huntsmen of the year mark where she went, 
Their quarry, the wild Autumn, with boughs bent, 


An elm-branch as a sign, an aureate bough. 


M. J. 








COLLABORATION 


_ Tue collaboration of two writers in a single work or set of 


works is not in question for the moment. To the critic or 


_ the student of literature such partnership is like enough to 


afford more irritation than pleasure. He feels impelled to 
disentangle the respective contributions of the pair, and 
can never be sure that he has made a just and accurate 


_ division. While, as to the usual reader of a novel, for 


He does not do | 


so—as the reviewer might think—by putting favour- | 


able reviews on one side and unfavourable reviews 
on the other. He discriminates between the 
reviewers who have read his book and those who have 
not. It is quite easy for the author to detect the 
agile book-taster who has dipped into the first and 
last chapters before knocking off a couple of ‘stick- 
fulls.’ 
to detect the man who has taken the book home with 
him and read it with serious critical intention. No 
comment from the latter, however crushing, is 
resented in anything like the same spirit as the off- 
hand remarks of the reviewer who takes half a dozen 
novels in a single stride.” 


We live and learn, and we should not have imagined that 
the average writer of novels was really so intelligent and 
so discerning. Further, we do not believe that purveyors 
of fiction as a body have the smallest respect for “the 
man who has taken the book home with him and read 
it with serious critical intention,” unless that man happens 
to be pretty generous with the sugar-plums. The fact of 
the matter is that if novels were read with serious critical 
intention they would never be reviewed at all, because 
as a general rule they are not literary productions. The 
notion that your fiction-monger is a man of letters and 
entitled to serious critical consideration has long been 
exploded, and the persons who exploded it were the 
fiction-mongers themselves. 


It is equally easy, and much more gratifying, | 





_ amusement in such things. 


instance, joint labour of the kind would seem to be a 
matter of indifference. It has often been noticed that the 
least and last concern of many a novel-reader, as of the 
playgoer, is the name of the author. A novel to him is 
only a novel, and may be supposed to have come into being 
by some spontaneous growth. Nay, even the name of the 
novel itself may remain unknown while ‘the reader is still 
engaged with it or has it in his very hands, as yow may 
find for yourself by experiment, putting the question at a 
fitting opportunity. 

Are we to smile in such a case and rest amply satisfied 
that one’s sense of humour has been tickled, or should we 
not rather find occasion to wonder a little, or much, at the 
imaginative power of even the most naive and guileless 
reader? He has nothing more before him ‘than a certain 
number of oblong sheets of paper, cut and stitched, and 


_ blackened in parallel lines. These, in their unity, are 


called a novel for some reason or another—perchance 
because it is new, the very latest thing, much inquired 
after, and like to have its ephemeral fate in the way of 
most novelties. It is a general habit, apparently, to find 
You may borrow them, since 
it is a further custom to avoid buying them, however small 
their cost may be. For against purchase there are sound 
economic reasons, the reasons which evidently weigh even 
with the heirs of Midas, and such as have a ready finger 
in the purse of Fortunatus. And yet the magic of a little 
black upon white! No; is it not rather the supreme 
power of the simplest reader that should excite our marvel? 
Here is something abstract and almost wan; a mere 
collection of not very ornamental symbols, of dry syllables 
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and idle words, running on and on in vacuous procession, 
because there would seem to be nothing to check the 
course of nothingness. Here is no synthesis, no coinci- 
dence, of several arts. The theatre brings together its 
lavish and varied resources; sets decorative painters and 
Sramers of drapery to work; incorporates the chosen types 
of humanity in living men and women who shall transact 
the business of life before your eyes and condescend to 
admit you to their closest privacy. But our simple reader 
in his chair, in angello cum libello, does ail this for him- 
self, and more; the whole audience while still each actor 
in turn; stage manager and critical adviser as to the 
acceptability of the piece; judge and jury as to the law 
and fact of the human events and characters set before 
him. 

And what gratitude an author owes to his public colla- 
borator, even to the most careless and indifferent. A 
writer unread is a writer that is not alive. He is but a 
name in the newspaper, or to be mentioned between two 
mouthfuls at dinner. And, very presently, he is but a 
name in some unvisited history of literature, with a 
paragraph or two to follow it in the fairest chance; or 
most often the subject of a distant salutation in passing, 
given as 4 recognition that the bearer of it belonged to 
a group, and once wrote something rather like another 
thing that some one else wrote. He has spent his vigils 
in vain, and fallen a victim by the wayside of life, unless 
some kind-hearted Samaritan restores him to health and 
vigour by listening to what he has to say. He has 
laboured to inspire his creatures with the breath of life, 
and set them on their feet to act out their parts; but 
they are the merest puppets laid aside in a forgotten 
drawer until, and unless, a generous soul conceives a 
fancy to seek them out, furnish the means of a new 
posturing, and lend attention to them. Attention! who 
has time, nowadays, for such an unpaid expenditure of 
force? An hour to spare? Can you expect attention, 
wearied already by business of importance, to sustain 
itself so long? And yet mark the goodness of man. It 
would be so easy to refrain from opening the book at 
all; a book that may lose half its value by being cut, 
one must remember. It is much already to turn over 
the leaves here and there, and ply for attractive things 
without care to help in the making of them. It is still 
more if “the reader” does not call down a plague upon 
the tedious lengthiness of this time-wasting trifler. But 
no, in spite of all, an author may even hope for a colla- 
borator who, in his high magnanimity, will lay aside his 
trained faculty of “skipping”; who will begin with him 
at thé" beginning, stand at his side in the middle, and 
help him to terminate at the end. 

This toil of partnership is fairly easy between contem- 
poraries. Why, many of us are so accommodating that 
we even get to think we like what fashion bids us like. 
But suppose there is a wide gap of time between the 
author and the reader whose aid he craves. It is one of 
the most difficult forms of collaboration to find pleasure 
in that which pleased bygone generations. Who can 
doubt that we are the children of our ancestors, and the 
heirs of time? Once a classic, always a classic; and 
human nature is ever human nature. But what if the 
pleasure of one age becomes a task to succeeding ages? 
You wish to understand the past; and to understand, it is 
necessary that you should put yourself in the place of 
the public to which the given work of art was addressed. 
You must toil until you become acquainted with the very 
form and pressure of the time, and gradually disengage 
the mood and method of living, the ideal of existence which 
the folk of that epoch cherished, and fain would have 
realised. For such a purpose, many an adust and cop. 
temporary document must be consulted until, perchance, 
the pleasure of art has become forgotten, and its place 
usurped by the passion of historical investigation. 

But, usually, there is no fear of things taking so tragic 
a turn. There is always within reach the noble pleasure 
belonging to that serious study of masterpieces which, 
in all truth, is a kind of collaboration. For is not the 





novel or poem, the work of art, a soul confessing itself in 
direct or indirect fashion! A writer exhibits life as it has 
dealt with him, and he with it; or he shapes a world with 
inhabitants such as he has met at home and abroad, or 
desired to meet. What is the value of this revelation? 
Exactly the value of the soul that reveals. And who 
interprets this revelation but the reader of it? Therefore, 
unless he be of like mind with the writer, there is no 
revelation. 

No wonder, then, that many have gone so far as to 
claim equality for the reader with the writer. It is a 
thought to dally with—a flattering thought. Goethe, 
indeed, in his intellectual pride, is prompt to check any 
pride you may show on your own part. “Do I please 
thee?” he asks abruptly in one of his verse-aphorisms. 
“Nay,” he proceeds, without waiting for an answer, “ nay, 
reader, dost thou please me?” In his gentler wisdom, 
however, he was never weary of confiding how boundless 
was the debt he owed to his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. He had assimilated what he was able, and, in 
turn, provided that which others might assimilate, accord- 
ing to their capacity: “ Who offers much brings something 
unto many.” A banquet is spread, or the semblance of a 
banquet ; it is hard but that we, for our part, shall discover 
something that may serve for our nourishment. Author 
and host supply food and things to be understood; they 
cannot further bestow appetite and intelligence. “To 
comprehend is to be equal,” says Balzac; repeating, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the words of the Earth Spirit to 
Faust. Equality! One does not see why the reader should 
stop at this; why he should not even claim superiority. 
For Coleridge has taught us that it is we who endow nature 
with a soul; nature whose moods borrow life from our 
own. “We receive,” he says, “but what we give.” And 
if we pass from the books of nature to those of man, had 
not Milton, before him, asked haughtily: “ And what he 
brings what needs he elsewhere seek?” 

In any case, no writer is independent of his reader. Is 
it to be supposed, for example, that bygone writers 
intended all that we now find in their words? Clearly 
not. And if they did not intend it, who but the reader 
supplies what they omitted ; out of modesty, perhaps, and 
because they counted upon future collaboration. Would 
Shakespeare have understood the comments of his German 
expositors? Imagine his placid smile and graceful thanks 
for the discovery that he was so much richer than he knew, 
Masterpieces are not made, but become such with the 
help of the ages. And there is only one consideration to 
stay us in our pride: that collaboration is collective and 
anonymous. The critic may be ingenious, but he speaks 
to his own contemporaries what he and they alike under- 
stand, because they have been submitted to the same 
influences and education. It is no reader or critic by 
himself, but a whole generation at large which passes over 
this and that which is outworn, significant only of the 
time in which it was written; and seizes upon that which 
comes home to our bosoms and bears upon our immediate 
interests. And to grasp the eternal quality of it all—that 
is not given to any single generation. 





SCOTT AND STEVENSON AND 
THE SUPERNATURAL 


“A GREAT romantic,” said R. L. fSevenson of Walter 
Scott. The tribute was no less true and generous, yet 
for all that Scott was not a child of the eighteenth century 
for nothing. One remembers in the “Bride of Lammer- 
moor” the apparition of Alice, the old servant of Ravens- 
wood, to her ill-fated young master at the moment of her 
death, and how for this—one of the finest passages in 
the novel—he half apologises to his readers, telling them 
that they must not be surprised to find in a Scottish 
tale some tinge of Scottish superstition. So he tells his 
story with a note of caution, leaving a door open for 
the rationalistic explanation. 
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That was nearly a hundred years ago. The story-teller 


of our own day, our lost “Tusitala,” had no need to | 


employ any such excuse. We are all as willing to listen 
to a tale of the “ Borderland” as anyone could wish. Yet 
in reading Stevenson’s stories of the supernatural one 
enters a realm of spiritual solitude, far removed indeed 
from the cautious common sense of the laird of Abbotsford, 


but far away, too, from the lightly curious temper of | 
_ the Thing vanishes, but they know that they will find the 


modern dabblers in the occult, 

The wisest man is the slowest to say that anything is 
impossible, and Scott, as we know, had some strange 
experiences in his time. There was the figure with the 
grey plaid whom Lockhart tells us he saw on the 
hillside before him as he was going home, and who, 


like the Bodach Glas, turn which way he would, was ever | 


before his eyes. Yet he looks at such matters from the 
outside. He may have seen a ghost; he has never been 
haunted by one. Strange sights may have met him “’twixt 
gloaming and the mirk” on the way from his wholesome 
work to his cheerful fireside; but he has not companioned 
with spectres through the dark hours or wrestled with the 
Angel. 

He never handled the wild witch-lore of his native land 
with finer effect than in the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” The 
dialogue between the three hags who are called to the 
lyke-wake of Alice is as good as the opening chorus of 
the three witches in “ Macbeth” :— 

“*That’s a bonny hemlock bough a horse to 
fall over hill and how, through mist and moonlight, and 
light down in the French King’s cellar.’ 


“*Did ye ever see the foul thief?’ asks one of the hags. | 
“*Na; but I trow I hae dreamed of him mony atime, and | 


I think the day will come when they will burn me for it.’ 
= He’s a frank man, the Master, and a goodly 
personage. I would like to hae the streaking o’ him.’ 

“*Tt is written on his brow that hand of woman nor 
man neither will never streak him; death deal will never 
be laid on his brow. Make your market of that, for I 
had it frae a sure hand.’ 

“Will it be his lot to die on the battle ground then, 
Ailsie Gourlay? Will he die by the sword or the ball, 
as his forbears have done?’ 

- Ask nae mair questions aboot it; he’ll nae be graced 
so far.’ 

“*Make haste, sirs,’ cried the paralytic hag from the 
cottage, ‘and let us do what is needful and say what 
is fitting, for if the corpse be not straughted it will 
girn and thraw and that will fright the best of us.’ ” 

Here in these three grim beings, busied with their dark 
ritual of death, we do indeed feel something of the chill 
and horror of the occult action of malefic wills, but also, 
and more strongly, the poetry of a soul cramped by 


poverty and powerlessness, reaching out after wild adven- | 


tures, struggling to escape, if by forbidden ways and to 
terrible ends, from the prison of age and misery and con- 
tempt. What he sees is not chiefly the supernatural 
terror—it is the human tragedy of a hardly treated crea- 
ie ee snatching at its owner even against the 
world. 

Stevenson works with the same material as his great 
predecessor—the gloomy folklore of Puritan Scotland, 
customs of death and burial, legends of the Cameronian 
saints. “Where round the graves of the martyrs the 
whaup is crying—his heart knows how.” As a child he 
sew in fancy the Bass Rock rising out of the grey North 


Sea, and heard the calling of the solans, the splashing | 


of the waters, and the endless reverberating echoes of 
the caves. But at night there was something more. Like 


from the rock and caught a glimpse of the glory of the 
Kirk and shame at seeing the Lord’s saints misguided. 
Black shame was in his soul; his sins rose up before him 
muckle as the Bass.” 

Yes, Henley was right; it was not as romancer and 
poet, it was somewhat as the Shorter Catechis: that 
Stevenson dealt with the Supernatural. 





| pathetic, like the phantom of the Bodach Glas. 


The joy of adventure and escape is oddly linked in his 


mind with the sense of sin. It is strange to note how 
this idea occurs again and again in his work. Tod Lap- 
raik, the respectable deacon, sits with a holy smile in 
his face, in his cataleptic sleep. What is this human 
form dancing on the steep brae of the Bass Rock, where 
no boa could have brought him, “ dancing all the hours by 
his lane in the black glee of his heart.” They fire and 


warlock weaver stretched bloody and stark by his loom 
at home with the silver bullet in his heart. 


“The hale way hame I reared and grat in the terror of 
that dispensation, and the grown folk werena sae muckle 
better. There was little said in Saunder’s boat but just 
the name of God, and when we were in by the pier the 
harbour rocks were fair black with the folk waiting.” 

So he tells the story, deepening the horror with vivid 
touches of skilled, sure craftsmanship, but what remains 
in our minds is the description of the enfranchised sinner 
on the awful slope “dancing in the black glee of his 


| heart.” 


It is the same when Jekyll drinks the potion that con- 
verts him into the monster Hyde. The first feeling is one 


_of extraordinary lightness and freedom, the Child of 


Wrath in the man giving up the struggle to be anything 
but a Child of Wrath, and setting forth rejoicing on his 
natural bent. Apparently Stevenson might have answered 
in the affirmative St. George Mivart’s query, “Is there 
happiness in hell?” Yet one remembers Hyde in his 
doomed solitude behind the locked door of the surgery, 
“ weeping like a woman or a lost soul.” 

For the hideous joy of Stevenson’s lost souls is a 
solitary joy, and the man, as long as anything human sill 
remains about him, yearns for human fellowship. When 
Utterson, with the half-revealed mystery of iniquity brov- 


| ing over him, goes to Jekyll’s house, “never in his life 


had he been conscious of so sharp a wish to see and touch 
his fellow-men.” 


What grips one in these tales of Stevenson is the sub- 
jective horror of an inward struggle. There is the passion 
of lawlessness, the wild glory of revolt, but rising up 
against it always the true Calvinistic sense of God’s 
sovereignty, the starry splendour of the moral law flash- 
ing into the heart of man that consciousness which our 
age seems almost to have lost, but which the seventeenth 
century called conviction of sin. The ferocity of Scottish 
witchlore, with its constantly recurring feature of the 
visible appearance of the Enemy of Mankind, becomes in 
his hands a parable of the ugliness and malice of the forces 
of moral evil, bent on the enslavement of the will and the 
ruin of the life. This is the real burden of that terrible 


| story of the lonely manse among the hills, Balweary 


Manse by the Water of Dule, where the dead witch-wife 
went about her household tasks, her slack limbs moved 
by the spirit of a fiend. It is in the wonderful little story 
of “Thrawn Janet” that one finds more vividly expressed 


| than perhaps anywhere else the obsession of the hideous- 


ness of sin in Stevenson’s treatment of the supernatural. 


How far we are in all this from Scott, with his romantic 
family spectres—some harmless and friendly, like the 
apparition of the old printer in the “Antiquary,” or 
Even in 
the grimmest of all his tales of the supernatufal—the 


| splendid legend of “ Wandering Willie,” the descri tion 
| of the dead cavaliers and persecutors feasting terribly in 


their appointed place, has not this intimate note of 
spiritual anguish. Though he be in hell, Sir John will 
not let his poor tenant come to harm through him. He 


the sentinel in his own story, he “hears the psalms rising | hands him the receipt for the missing rent and saves him 


from ruin. 
Yes, to the large-souled, sunny, gentle temper of Sir 


| Walter, “born good,” as someone said of him, the grim- 
| mest features of Scottish legend are softened with some 
| touch of humanity. 


While, for Stevenson, there was in 


him something of the Ariel, doubtless, but also much— 
very much—of the Shorter Catechist. 
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REVIEWS 


A CONSTITUTIONAL 
WRECKER 


Life of Charles James Fox. By Henry Orrizy WAKEMAN, 
M.A. 1s. net. (London: Gibbings and Company.) 


Tus English House of Commons has always been looked 
upon as being an object of freedom rather than a subject 
of freedom or common necessity. When it is made the 
ground, therefore, of subjective legislation, no matter 
what the objective colour of that legislation may be, 
whether Conservative, Liberal, Radical, or otherwise, 
without a corzxmon or subjective unity on the part of the 
House, it can lay no claim to popular freedom whatsoever. 
For the people can never be said to be free under objective 
policy, no matter what name that policy may sail under, 
for the constituent elements of all freedom must be sub- 
jective elements. Thus, the cause of all our blunders in 
constitutional government is primarily contained in one of 
the three objective forms of it, namely, either in the 
individual or monarchical form, or in the economic or 
parliamentary form, or in the common or popular form. 
From one out of the three all our national troubles have 
emanated. For instance, some portions of our history are 
pregnant with monarchical buccaneering or Socialism, 
some are pregnant with political filibustering or van- 
dalism, whilst other portions are alive with common or 
popular forms of anarchy and bloodshed. In _ every 
feature of our history, in fact, we find one of the three 
elements an objective, and therefore an unconstitutional, 
element. We have yet to reach that stage of development 
when the three will be found working, as they should and 
were meant to work, in harmony with each other. 


We have before us, in the present instance, the life- 
history of a man which may be said to expose in the 
form of a bas-relief that objective which is relevant of 
all political quackery and disaster. The son of an in- 
famous and unprincipled father, Charles James Fox may 
be said to have inherited, rather than to have adopted, 
those personal characteristics which not only acted as the 
root cause of an intellectual failure, but which, in their 
political application, also endangered the State. It is 
not for us, perhaps, to judge and condemn the man, who 
was nurtured and educated in a vicious and unwholesome 
atmosphere, but it is legitimate that we should tear off 
the mask of pretension, and discover those dangers which 
the sophistry of make-belief policies of freedom always 
succeed in hiding. The substance of freedom, which has 
ever been made the favourite bait, with ministers, to 
obtain popular, and therefore unstable or merely emo- 
tional, power, is not to be found in any particular or 
isolated form at all—such, for instance, as in a civil form 
of freedom (habeas corpus ad subjiciendum), or in an 
intellectual form of freedom (party legislation), or even in 
@ moral or religious form (sectarianism); but it is to be 
found, and only so, in the complete harmony of the three. 
So, it was not to be found in Fox’s personal translation of 
Whig principles, any more than it was to be found in 
Gladstone’s intellectual acceptance of Liberal principles, 
or is to be found even in Winston Churchill’s or any 
other man’s pet ideals. All these gentlemen, in fact, with 
the instinct of adventure, appropriate to themselves that 


‘which belongs quite as much to their opponents in prin-" 


ciple—the Tories. The reality of national freedom under 
the rule of the great Whig oligarchy was indeed limited 
to the oligarchy itself. It did not extend to the people, 
any more than it did to the king, who struggled almost 
in vain for emancipation. Surely we ought to know by 





this time of day that a nation under the supreme dis- 
pensation of a wise and God-fearing monarch 1s out and 
out a freer nation than others under ‘the venal rule of 
a free confliction, that is to say, under the sway of mere 
popular ideals, whether those ideals be Tory, Liberal, 
Radical, or Socialistic ideals. The substance of freedom, 
because of the harmony of it or subjection to it, is to be 
found in the former government, for in the latter or 
diversified forms of it you get only the shadow, viz., the 
idea of freedom. ‘ 


This life of Charles James Fox may, indeed, bo studied 
as a lesson for our own unprincipled epoch. What was to 
be expected or hoped for from a man who, in private life, 
was a confirmed gambler, roué, and debauchee! The very 
eloquence and brilliancy of his official career is tainted 
with the senseless prodigality which consumed and 
wrecked him privately. He, like the majority of the 
political adventurers of his day, possessed no fundamental 
or moral restriction. As we view the moving panorama 
of events through which he lived, they give us no cause 
for wondering at those colossal blunders of policy which 
lost us America, which formed the infamous Coalition, 
and which sought to establish a pernicious policy of secret 
and rotten patronage in the form of the India Bill. The 
reign of George III., in fact, reeks of political corrup- 
tion and debasement. Yet, as we have said, it bears with 
it a very important lesson, especially to us of the present 
day. For it may be said to expose the danger, not of 
tyranny over the people, who, to a certain extent, were 
pandered to and allowed some sort of consideration; but 
it exposes the more heinous, because treasonable, political 
offence of tyranny over the Sovereign, who, as is well 
known, was a mere puppet in the hands of cliques—in 
fact, a nonentity. To speak the truth, our political 
or parliamentary system of coercion, that is to say, our 
party system, has done more to invalidate and alter the 
original and therefore pure basis of our Constitution 
than all the actions of our profligate monarchs and rebel- 
lious commoners put together. For the acts of these latter, 
with all their initial madness and injustice, have been 
fleeting incidents of history, and therefore abortive in 
result. But the other form of unconstitutionalism—it 
may justly be allied to Socialism—has permeated right 
through our history in statutes of legislation, and by such 
an insidious process has become firmly rooted as a legi- 
timate offshoot of our Constitution. The statesman, be he 
who he may, who first scorned the supreme value of the 
Sovereign, was the first traitor to sell his country’s free- 
dom. He was a political Judas. For he not only betrayed 
the subjective source of our freedom, namely, the popular 
or national form of it, but he likewise betrayed the 
objective source as well, namely, the moral or religious 
form which must necessarily co-exist with the subject, or, 
in other words, with the Sovereign’s ‘supremacy. It was 
a moral as well as an intellectual act of treason, and there- 
fore wholly unpardonable. No reign, perhaps, produced 
such a nest of political traitors as did the reign of the 
third George. And to these unscrupulous gamblers of 
our Constitutional rights we owe our existing demoralised 
state, for these were they who, by their venal acts and 
measures, succeeded in permanently traducing the free 
basis of our Constitution. 


Mr. Wakeman evidently recognises this evil fact, for we 
find him saying :— 

“Whatever Burke and the old Whigs might say, the 
Americans were perfectly right when they complained 
that since the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, a 
revolution had taken place in the English Constitution 
which, though silent, was of infinitely greater moment 
than anything which was done in 1688. The old system 
of checks and balances so fondly appealed to by writers 
on the Constitution, though nominally in full force, had 
practically disappeared. The old division between the 
legislative and the executive, which Montesquieu thought 
the vital principle of the constitutional organism, was a 
corpse when he discovered it. The personal responsi- 
bility of the Crown for the well-being of the nation had 
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shrivelled into a rudimentary organ of constitutional life, — 


valuable only as showing what once had been. The 


authority of Parliament had taken the place of the | 


authority of the King. 
stone of the constitutional structure. 
Parliament made the laws, the voice of Parliament called 
forth the Ministers, the finger of Parliament marked out 
their policy, the eye of Parliament searched out abuses, 
the hand of Parliament punished their perpetrators, the 
spirit of Parliament gave life and unity to the whole body 
of the nation. So complete was the transference of real 
power from the hands of the King to those of Parliament 
that even the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, an 
authority essentially personal, and only intelligible 
because it is personal, had insensibly drifted into the 
hands of Parliament.” 


Thus by treasonable juggling on the part of mere poli- 
tical adventurers, the British Constitution became rudely 
fixed upon a basis of absolute factions or partyism. Its 
original, legitimate, and popular ground of freedom was 
successfully destroyed. For with the tyrannic and iniqui- 
tous suppression of the Sovereign’s objective or common 
rights, the very bottom was knocked out of the Con- 
stitution. 


And, but for the House of Lords, there would not be 
even a check upon this political kind of vandalism, which 
has flourished in our House of Commons under the covert 
and corrupt tyranny of Ministerial majorities—really, 
Ministerial Socialism or Popularism. 


We need not, after this, wonder at the inroads upon 
personal liberty made by Pitt or any succeeding Prime 
Minister. The repudiation of the Sovereign’s liberty was 
the repudiation of the subject’s liberty. In fact, it was 
the repudiation of all personal freedom except that per- 
sonal freedom which is absolutely and tyrannically retained 

. by the representatives of the Cabinet. 


Our remedy, of course, lies in the re-establishment of 
the traditional Constitution ground, and Mr. Wakeman’s 
book on this political gambler’s life is most opportune, 
seeing that it reflects the secret cause of our own, as well 
as all, political chaos. 


No free ground of our Constitution, whether it be that 
of the Sovereign or individual, or of Parliament, or of the 
People, possesses, by right, an independent authority, and 
coercion of two by any one, or one by any two, is immoral, 
and must ever tend towards a constitutional deadlock. 


Parliament had become the key- 


_ By the fulsome details of Fox’s career, we are made 
to see the illegal establishment of that power by which 
we are governed, or rather misgoverned, to-day, namely, 
a power of Ministerial omnipotence. 


The people (supposed to be educated) are wholly deceived 
by the blatant arguments and cheap economics of our 
Party Press, as well as by the flashy and airy eloquence 
of the political orator. They imagine, poor things, that 
they are free, and that their necessities will be met. by the 
rod, or, rather, sympathies, of a Ministerial Moses. 

The sooner they are undeceived the better. So long 
as the Sovereign’s rights and power to question remain in 
repudiation, so long will our ground of subjective free- 
dom, and therefore the constitutional form of our real 
freedom, rest upon a shadow. 


Fox himself, in his critical remarks on Pitt’s Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act, is driven to this gloomy avowal :— 


“There appears to me to be no choice at present 
betwen an absolute surrender of the liberties of the 
people and a vigorous assertion, attended, I admit, with 
considerable hazard at a time like the present. . . . And 
I am convinced that in a very few years this Government 
will become absolute, or that confusion will arise of a 


mature almost as much to be deprecated as despotism 
itself.” 


He, wretched man, utterly failed to grasp the truth, 
namely, that the people could never be made to surrender 
liberties which had had no absolute existence. 


The wisdom of | 


THE MAGIC OF WORDS 


I nave not even & rudimentary knowledge of philology. 
This shamelessly outspoken confession is designed to dis- 
arm the just wrath of innumerable savants, learned in 
that intricate science, who should otherwise, perchance, 
have laid devastating hands upon the basis of this fantasia. 


_ It is concerned only to emphasise, if a thing so fantastic 


may be allowed emphasis, the undying charm and abstract 
beauty of words; an aspect in which they have infre- 
quently been considered. 


Yet there are many words whose beauty, dispassionately 
thought upon, is a wonderful thing. There does not seem 
to be any adequate or easily perceptible reason for the 
smooth and delicate cadence of certain words. They ex- 
press abstract ideas, and seemingly, therefore, they must 
have evolved much later than the mere utility words. 
The names of things are often more harsh than the names 
of ideas. The name “rose” has no beauty, though 
“hyaciath” and “daffodil” have a delightful sound. It 
may be that the intangible thought needs to find an echo 
of its inexpressible meaning in a cloudy sweetness of 
sound; such as—wistful, drowsy, desirous, pitiful, 
shadowy: that, as we consider certain words with plea- 


_ sure, thinking only of the sound-value, our minds may 


unconsciously revert to some fair association which the 
word has had for us of old. So that words beloved of 
some people may to others appear devoid of charm. 


Certain words, as ivory, ebony, silver, cedar, and 
sandal, are rich with music, with a certain fairy suggestion 
that must of necessity be the result of long association. 
These are somehow words dedicate to the sea; and they 
suggest the inimitable beauty of “freight” and “ argosies,” 
and the bald hideousness of cargo; the beauty of sea- 
faring, and the banality of sea-voyaging; and yet, some- 
times, in its fit and proper setting, voyaging is a good 
word enough, rounded and full and liquid. 

The English language is singularly rich in flowing 
words; we have plundered the world for words, and have 
laid many peoples under tribute; it would seem that we 
have almost invariably enriched our conquest with further 
embroidery of sound, in the process of its absorption into 
our speech. 


It is possible that this assumption is no more than 
insular prejudice; no question but that every nation 
finds peculiar felicities in its native speech; and yet those 
men of other peoples who have a wide knowledge of the 
spacious English tongue have ever been lavish in praise 
of its modulations. 


It is those who hear without full knowledge and under- 
standing who call the language harsh and over-sibilant. 


Pomp and pageantry are splendid words, full of pic- 
tures and most nicely suited to their purpose. They are, 
in the very sound of them, full of wealth, glitter, and 
blazonry—proud and spacious words, whose tapestry is 
needlessly enriched with intricate device of description. 
Is it perhaps the “p” that gives to these words their 
suggestion of opulent magnificence? There is a “p” in 
poverty also, but the long wailing “ov” is there to 
counteract the rich influence with that moan of sorrow 
which js ever sounding in the lonely, forlorn, and desolate 
long “o.” 


“ Fantastical” stands on tip-toe, posturing through all 


its four tripping syllables. A shrill flittering wind from 
the North runs through “weird.” The long “e” uttered 


_ aloud has a strange, wailing cadence; in itself it is 


phantasmal; so that by its means we have eerie, drear, 
and fearful—not in the sense of a great and disastrous 
happening, but in the pure and far more suggestive mean- 
ing, “full of fear.” 


It is pleasant thus to consider words with the aloofness 
proper to such contemplation, not immediately apart from 
their meaning, but with all textbook precision of signifi- 
cation subordinated to another factor, sound. The sound 
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then becomes a meaning in itself, intoxicating the senses 
by reason of its rhythmical utterance, and to our regard 
it appears that if the sound had been otherwise than it 
is the inner meaning itself would have suffered change. 
In writing there is always the lurking danger that a 
favourite word may become an obsession; usually every 
writer has felt the appeal of a few especial words, and 
through all his writing synonyms are neglected, and the 
chosen words appear, more or less infrequently, as he 
has perceived or overlooked their imminence; but unfail- 
ingly usurping more than their logical right of recurrence. 


Then there is the pitfall of “ preciousness,” into which a 
too studious care for words may lead, easily enough; but 
not for affright of these fastnesses must the joy of words 
be forgone. 

Chiefest of the writers who nave valued language as an 
end in itself, and not only as a means of expression, who 
have been possessed by the charm of words, are Edgar 
Allan Poe and Robert Louis Stevenson. Both of these 
so diverse writers are very fanatics of words: meticu- 
lously careful in their choice of rounded and equable 
phrases, strenuously thoughtful for the comely proportion 
of the written word and the resonant sound of it spoken, 
as for the exquisite definition of meaning. Many an artist 
has accomplished work as delicate and as finely chiselled 
as that of these two scrupulous refiners; but not perhaps 
with so self-conscious a purpose—not with so clear a con- 
ception of the ultimate end. These two, working in 
divergent paths, toiled alike to create Beauty—not the 
wild and woodland Beauty, whose note is by seasons 
harsh and untunable, but that more subtle and radiant 
Beauty, strange and half-known, adorned to the fullest 
of her wonder, which is Art. 


For an instance, in “ Israfel” Poe has the lines— 


The trembling, living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 


It is at least reasonable to assume that Poe could have 
found many words to express his meaning more clearly 
than “unusual”; that any other poet in his place would 
have found some word which appeared more closely 
appropriate ; and yet it is that very word, chosen for its 
sound alone, which gives the line its strange and haunting 
sense of beauty. Poe was an artist in verse, careful almost 
to nullity to seek perfection; and in prose Stevenson was 
no less finical. His essay on the art of writing is a veritable 
self-revelation: he would have us believe that he ordered 
his sentences by the laws of assonance and alliteration ; 
and yet, if he had invariably followed this most artificial 
method, he would not have wrought his tapestry to such a 
rich perfection. In this essay his subtle theories are surely 
laboured unduly. It is not to be believed that he, writing 
speedily to chain the escaping thought, should tarry for 
any such mechanical means of expression. 


It may be that in a phase of that so-common confusion 
of cause and effect Stevenson, examining his work with that 
meticulous care in which he delighted, came upon many 
instances of cunningly contrived arabesque. Surely, in 
his flow of invention, in the very flush of creation, he did 
not stay to weigh and consider the relative merits of 
words in “p” and words in “n,” of liquids and labials. 


Nevertheless, he was deliberately and continually 
arranging his mosaic; but it was his sub-conscious mind, 
labouring in tune with his brain, that took thought for the 
clear phrase, the unconscious epithet. It is this unseen, 
unconsidered machine that is the style of the practised 
writer. All the knowledge, all the experience, all the 
delicate feeling for words that the brain has assimilated, 
it has remotely treasured; and while the brain evolves 
its story, expands its logical theme, engaged apparently 
upon that only, the unperceived servitor selects the words, 
sees each sentence nobly designed, and sets the whole in 
fair array, producing the while fit words and choice turns 


of language conserved for such uses in its inexhaustible 
storehouse. 





But for this unconscious flow of words the writer must 
set down gibberish upon his paper; for it is not with 
words that he is pre-occupied, but with his matter. After- 
wards, when the white-hot fire of creation has burned 
itself out, and he is possessed by the cool and contempla- 
tive mood of criticism, he has leisure to approve the 
language to which he has welded his burning thought. 

Then, laboriously erecting upon his superstructure its 
allotted wealth of ornament and fantasy, he perceives 
the errors of his fallible, silent entity, and with judicial 
ear and vision no longer obscured by the veils of thought, 
he substitutes, decorates, embellishes, and rounds his 
periods, enlarging the while upon his rude original 
conception. 

It is now that he finds fit opportunity to appraise the 
intrinsic comeliness of the words and phrases he employs ; 
seeing that he uses, so far as he shall find it practicable, 
only such as are in themselves rounded and rhythmical— 
a delight to the eye and a solace to the listening 
ear. Then will he interpose a smooth vowelled word 
between two consonanted words, clashing like cymbals; 
deleting redundances, softening superfluous assonances, 
attuning his whole theme to one gradual harmony— 
wherein, perhaps, are abruptnesses, that upon close exam- 
ination are seen to be virile, and of their sudden upstand- 
ing vigour, proud of their rude strength—and such every 
balanced melody must have; for too much smoothness 
becomes softness, and from the too easily rippling sen- 
tence to weakness and disruption is but a step. The 
slow, smooth-flowing stream will lose itself in shallows; 
but the changing, living water, by turns turbulent and 
placid, foams triumphantly on to the sea. 


E. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SHALL AND WILL. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 








‘Sir,—I should be glad if your correspondents “A French 
Linguist” and others would say whether in their opinion the 
following sentences are correct according to modern usage :— 


(1) “If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them.’’ 


(2) “ Desiring him that he would not delay to come to them.” 


(3) “I thought it necessary to exhort the brethren, that they 
would go before unto you.”’ 


_ 4) “For though I would desire to glory, I shall not be a fool.” 
(5) “There doubtless are such unconquerable young ladies 
of eighteen, or one should not read about them.” 
(6) “I conclude you have no precious stones, only sometimes 
they come where one should not expect them."’ 


(7) “T would be delighted to see you, and I am sure Jones 
would be also.”’ 


(8) “ We shall see, or our sons shall see.”’ 


(9) “The writer is perfectly well aware that, by the plain 


language which he has used, he shall make himself a multitude 
of enemies.” 


(10) “To prepbery that the odes of Coventry Patmore shall 
be confessed . . . ., etc.” 


(11) “If I blow out my brains at Monte Carlo, shall the world 
be one whit the poorer?”’ 


(12) “Should you be surprised to learn?” 
SorvTator. 





“TENNYSON AND HIS WHITEWASHERS.” 


To the Editor of Tue Acappmy. 


Str,—Miss Nora Vynne’s interesting comparison of Tennyson 
with Mallory seems to reach the inevitable conclusion; but it 
is a large subject, and her essay unwritten is probably a cause 
for regret. (May I suggest a glance at the title-page of THz 
| Acapemy for knowledge of the present editorship ?) 
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It may be that I have rather mis-conceived the drift of Mr. 
Clark’s letter; but I do not think I have misquoted Tennyson. 
My copy reads: “O my life in Egypt!’’ which is in tone with 
the personal note ringing. throughout “The Dream of Fair 
Women.’’ The animal personality of a “queen with swarthy 


cheeks and bold black eyes’’ dominates the whole of the Cleo- | 


patra episode. 


“T have no men to govern in this wood : 
That makes my only woe.” 


In the verse, which is quoted entire, the personal pronoun is 
four times repeated. 


“ My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 
My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms.”’ 


Had it been Mark Antony, solus, the less euphonious “O our 
life in Egypt! ’’ would probably have been substituted in chival- 
rous deference to the feminine egoism of his royal pafamour. 
What edition can it be in which that misprint occurs? The 
copy I quoted from was published during the lifetime of Tenny- 
son. It is noticeable that a kindred feminine egoism proceeds 
from the virginal “lips of her that died to save her father’s vow.”’ 


“Moreover it is written that my race 
Hew’d Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer 
On Arnon unto Minneth”’ 
which is of Miltonic dignity. 

It has always seemed to me that Tennyson reached his hich- 
water mark in this poem and in “The Palace of Art,’’ these 
two coming nearest the great short poems of the world, amongst 
which “Lycidas” and the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” have 
supreme rank. It is conceivable that a little poem of George 
Herbert’s called “ The World,”” commencing “ Love built a stately 
house where Fortune came,’’ may have suggested that wonderful 
picture gallery of the Muse, “The Palace of Art’’; but I do 
not remember any reference to this in “The Life.’ 

Eastwoop Krpson. 





“TENNYSON, HIS WHITEWASHERS, THEIR FAILURE, 
AND THE END.” 


To the Editor of Tae AcaDrmy. 


Srr,—In my last letter I intimated that I should not write 
anything more on this subject ; but with Mr. Cook, ex cathedrd, 
“out-Heroding Herod,’’ and Mr. Chettle showing more than 
ever his pitiable state of knowledge with regard to the soul of 
poetry and creative criticism, I bring further evidence for other 
readers who might have been seduced by my critics’ misrepre- 
sentations ; showing that my origina] contention of Tennyson's 
failure in the realm of the highest poetry was well sub- 
stantiated. 

Miss Bloch, who honoured me by reading my “ miniature 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” asks: “What is the use of 
arguin There is much use, if it is not done by “him that 
reads in malice, or him that reads after dinner.” Criticism, 
as Matthew Arnold has pointed out, has a spiritual work, 
“which is to keep man from a self-satisfaction which is retard- 
ing and vulgarising, to lead him towards perfection, by making 
his mind dwell upon what is excellent in itself, and the absolute 
beauty and fitness of things.” 


I heartily thank Miss Bloch for her candid admission that 
“Shelley is infinitely in advance of Tennyson.” Perhaps Mr. 
Cook will kindly note that one of those who have so ably taken 
up the defence of Tennyson penned these words, and thereby 
disposed of his absurd-on-the-face-of-it contention that Tennyson 
was the greatest poet of the nineteenth century. I also accept 
unreservedly her and Mr. Cook’s words as to the alleged con- 
spiracy ; but the argument of their both using the word “and” 
is really devoid of any sense. As to the fusty critic who comes 
to tear the poet’s lilies to pieces, Miss Bloch is hoisted with 
her own petard, as, in one of her letters, she quotes lines from 
her master which do him an injustice, and refers to his scientific 
knowledge with allusions which are not accurate. 

_ Mr. Chettle wishes to know why I introduced Goethe’s dictum 
into this controversy, and hints at vanity. This seems some- 
what of a case of “Can a man take fire in his bosom, and his 
clothes be not burned?’’ That there was ample need for such 
a searching phrase is manifest from the letters of Mr. Cock 
and Mr. Chettle, both of whom have got extremely angry. This 
I anticipated; for by their former letters I could see that 
they were perplexed at my daring to question the sickly lauda- 
tion of, and the general noli ewm tangere attitude to, their 
master; and in, all perplexity fear is a predominant factor, 
which fear often finds vent in anger. ence my quotation, 
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which, sad to relate, was lost a these gentlemen, who, it 
A 


appears, were so busy prating t my “dim insight”’ that 
they ignored they were giving a naive display of their own 
dimmer grasp of facts. 

I doubt very much if anything in the way of oracular eriticism 
can be apprehended by Mr. Chettle even in elementary form ; 
and Coleridge’s “ Biographia Literaria,’’ in which “ mvriad- 
minded ’’ will be found, is far from elementary. When Mr. 
Chettle dispenses at my bidding with Macaulay, he again shows 
what his standard of criticism is when he brings Charles Kings- 
ley to the fore. Even he (Kingsley) is hardly exuberant in his 
praise with:—‘“Mr. Tennyson shows himself more than ¢ver 
the poet of the day.’’ I think this is what I have contended 
all along! Edgar Allan Poe’s absurd statement can be dis- 
missed without more ado. Mr. Chetthe says he would like to 
correct an omission in his previous letter; why does he not 
say an error? He says that anyone but myself would have 
known when he wrote “the lyrics, ‘The Princess,’ ‘In 
Memoriam,’ and ‘Maud,’ that he meant the lyrics in those 
respective poems.’’ I should unconsciously have read in into 
the sentence if he had not written lyrics with a capital—but since 
he did this, I was compelled to read as I did. Either he takes 
me for a clairvoyant, or he does not know the elementary rules 
of composition. His schoolboy faculty of correcting when the 
wrong is pointed out to him is worthy of every respect, as is 
his parrot-like propensity of reiterating Mr. Cook and myself ; 
and what can I say of his endorsement of a statement of Mr. 
Cook’s that that gentleman never made? Does Mr. Chettle 
prefer the idealisation of one special passion, as in “ Fatima,’’ 
with its “I will possess him or will die,’’ to the passion ex- 
pounded in the following lines of Milton? 


“yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost ‘thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide.”’ 


Chacun & son gotit! 


Mr. Chettle quotes Emerson as follows :—“ No one had a finer 
ear, nor more command of the ‘ Keys of language’ than Alfred | 
Tennyson.’’ Look deeply into this, Mr. Chettle, and see, what 
such praise is worth! Compare it with that other remark of 
Emerson’s, wherein he said, “he (Tennyson) wants a subject 
and climbs no mount of vision to bring its secrets to the people. 
He contents himself with describing the Englishman as he is, 
and proposes no better ’’! 

According to Mr. Cook, Mr. Chettle is an able defender of 
Tennyson. He certainly serves his confrire well when he states 
that there is no contradiction in the two stanzas I quoted from 
“Sixty Years After’’; for Mr. Cook says very definitely that 
the essence of the work is in antithetical contrasts. When 
incompetent critics fall out an honest one comes by his own! 
Mr. Chettle says if the intervening stanzas be read in conjunc- 
tion with the ones quoted, there is nothing contradictory in 
the latter. Mr. Cook will have to drill his pupil. Mr. Chettle 
kindly draws my attention to the interrogation mark to assist me 
in my reading. Do Mr. Chettle and Mr. Cook mean to imply 
that their master who wrote those splendid lines, 


“And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,”’ 


questioned whether, “ after madness, after massacre, Jacobinism, 
and Jacquerie,’’ we should find “Some diviner force to guide 
us thro’ the days I shall not see’? Or “When schemes and 
all the systems, Kingdoms and Republics fall,”’ that we should 
find, “ Something kindlier, higher, holier—all for each and each 
for all’’? Also his other allusions followed by the interrogation 
mark? I had certainly noticed this, but had interpreted it as 
applying to a question, which was put as a question simply in 
order to emphasise more clearly the affirmative answer. 

If there were no contradiction in the stanzas, the answer to 
the questions is in the negative; and I am more than ever 
forced to agree with what was recently written with regard to 
this poem :—“ It is typical of the unreasonable pessimism which 
pours abuse on a succeeding generation for entering other paths 
than those which have led nowhither in the past.”’ Rather than 
do injustice to Tennyson, and having read many lines practically 
the same as those splendid words above, I inclined towards the 
view that he had no doubt as to the answer; but Mr. Chettle 
and Mr. Cook, who read more deeply than I, would put their 
master in the melancholy position that goes with a “nay.” 
What a pretty spectacle of the “seer and prophet ’’ of Mr. Cook! 

In the brilliant and unsurpassable constellation of “burning 
stars,’’ “ whose silvery splendour pants with bliss,’ which Eng- 
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land has set in the firmament, Shakespeare is Sirius; Milton, 
Arcturus; Shelley, Vega, the ultimate pole star; Wordsworth, 
Capella; and Keats, Rigel. Tennyson can never join these. 
He is like one of those temporary stars which suddenly blaze 
out, and shine as the brightest for an infinitesimal period, 
but they are “such stuff as dreams are made on,’’ and they 
vanish as visions. When Vega shines in all its glory as the 
pole star, “the star to every wandering bark,’’ the Tennysonian 
“variable’’ will have become an astronomical phenomenon, re. 
corded by the historians of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

Mr. Cook tells us that he “firmly believes that Milton and 
Shelley,’’ two of the greatest names in the history of the fight 
for Liberty and Wisdom, “rulers of eternal thought,” “would 
rather be stoned with Tennyson than be set over against him 
for the humiliating laudation of the stoners.’’ Shellev and 
Milton would have made the poet who supported Governor 
Eyre in his violation of all the principles of justice in the 
Jamaica “ rebellion,’ and the man who wrote often on subjects 
because his office practically demanded it of him, the butt of 
their highest scorn. Let Mr. Cook read Tennyson deeplv. if he 
can, and he will find, as many another of his quondam admirers 
has found, myself included, the truth of what a critic has said 
of him :—“ His talk of freedom and his sentiment about pro 
gress is but skin-deep.”’ é 

Regarding wooden-headed criticism in the form of maladroit 
applications of canons to artists of original genius, I ask Mr. 
Cook to apply those I set forth to any original genius, and 
see whether he will not stand fast. They are all-embracing. 
Only Apollo himself is outside their pale. 

Coleridge says, and anything from the lips of Coleridge dis- 
poses of the beliefs and assumptions of “such a reader” as 
Mr. Cook :—“ Till in the place of arbitrary dictation and petu- 
lant sneers, the reviewers support their decisions’’—as I have 
done, and Messrs. Cook and Chettle have not done—“ by refer- 
ence to fixed canons of criticism, previously established and 
deduced from the nature of man; reflecting minds will pro- 
nounce it arrogance in them to announce themselves to men 
of letters as guides of their taste and judgment.”’ 

The quotation given by Mr. Cook from “ Sixty Years After’”’ 
is really typical of his bad taste. Take your Dante and Shakes- 
peare from the shelves, Mr. Cook, and point out to me such 
a cacophonous line as :— 


“Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek’d, and slaked the light 
with blood’’! 


And these from Coleridge are better poetry, being simpler and 
truer; Coleridge’s vision being more penetrating than that of 
Tennyson :— 
“When France her front deep-warred and gory 
Concealed with clustering wreaths of glory.’’ 


Next Mr. Cook avers that “Shelley will need ‘ whitewashing’ 
to hide the damaging effects of my laudation, which is as 
lacking in judgment as my sneers at Tennyson.”’ Well, this 
sort of critic is easier to crush than to catch! Besides, aquila non 
capat muscas; and readers of our unbiassed paper will notice 
how Miss Bloch confirmed me in my laudation of the “sun 
treader,’’ or, moreover, how she further expounded his marvel- 
lous genius. In this controversy Mr. Cook does not appear to 
be seeking after critical truth, but after rhetorical victory. His 
reiterations of protest remind me of those of Canute against 
the waves. They have grown shriller and more angry as 
he has seen the culminating one advancing to overwhelm him ; 
the ey ogy malapropos of my laudation of Shelley 
were his death-rattle, and so I leave him. 

And to a happier subject! 

To convince Mr. Chettle that I am aware of the three great 
English Elegies, I will here attempt to show him that my know- 
ledge of them goes farther than the bald statement which 
appears to be the extent of his cognition of them. If I under- 
stand aright a certain part of his atrociously worded letter, 
I think he implies that “In Memoriam’”’ is the greatest; and 
quotes some unnamed critic to vindicate this view. Who this 
critic might be I do not know, but he, like his quoter, has 
much to learn. 

“In Memoriam ’’ is undoubtedly the greatest of the ambitious 

ms of Tennyson ; but it is manifestly monotonous—“ evolved 

y a poetic machine of the highest order.’’ Much of it must be dis- 
carded as not only inappropriate, but as very poor poetry. Take 
a line, a thought, a word from “ Lycidas,”’ or “ Adonais,’’ and 
you spoil the entire work. So far from either of them being 
cold, severe, and inanimate, both are more spontaneous and 
manly than “In Memoriam.”’ 

For obvious reasons I cannot give an exhaustive criticism of 
the three; but, as Shelley is of the same century as Tennyson, 
I will take his “Adonais,’’ and, I hope, convince even Mr. 
Chettle of its matchlessness. 





This is poetry of the highest order! 
“The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven, 
I am "porne darkly, fearfully, ‘afar ; : 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the eternal are.’’ 


This is not even poetry, although it is about the Muse; 
obviously an uninspired one. 


“But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.’ 


In XV. of “In Memoriam” the poet gives us nature in accord 
with hig gloomy trance. The best of this part runs :— 


“On yonder cloud 
That rises upwards always higher, 
And onward drags a labouring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire.”’ 
The lines italicised were given in Tue Acapemy lately as an 
illustration of Tennyson’s curiosa felicitas, 
Compare that part with this! 


“All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watchtower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle day ; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 
And the wild Winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay.” 


This could have been said as well in prose! 


“ And all we met was fair and good, 
And all was good that Time could bring, 
And all the secret of the Spring 
Moved in the chambers of the blood: ”’ 


although the best in these verses is higher than the aforegoing :' 


“Thro’ lands where not a leaf was dumb ; 
But all the lavish hills would hum 
The murmur of a happy Pan: ”’ 


This was never said better in verse, and recalls Goethe! 


“Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart was burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 
From the great morning of the world when first 
.God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed, 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light ; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst ; 
Diffuse themselves; and spend in love’s delight, 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed might.’’ 


And the following. Is there any doubt as to whom Apollo 
would present the laurel wreath? 


“The leprous corpse, touched by this spirit tender 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentlest breath ; 
Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 
Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 
And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath ; 
Nought we know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ?—the intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose.” 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or east as rubbish to the void, 
When God has made the pile complete ; 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That mot a moth with vain desire, 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain.”’ 


This is far from great poetry! 


“Behold we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to Spring. 


“So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry.” 
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Shakespeare might have written the following majestic lines ! 


“Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 
Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 
The actors or spectators? Great and mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 
As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow.”’ 


. . . . . . . . 





, , , : . but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 

Through time and change unquenchably the same.”’ 


Here are other parallel passages that wing their way to 
; Parnassus to receive their due :— 
“Day, when my crown’d estate begun 
To pine in that reverse of doom, 
Which sitken’d a living bloom ; 
And blurr'd the splendour of the sun ; 


: “Who usherest in the dolorous hour 
With thy quick tears that make the rose 
Pull sideways, and the daisy close 
Her crimson fringes to the shower ; 


“Who might’st have heaved a windless flame 
Up the deep East, or, whispering, play’d 
A chequer-work of beam and shade 
From hill to hill, yet look’d the same, 


“As wan, as chill, as wild as now; 
Day, mark’d as with some hideous crime, 
When the dark hand struck down through time, 
And cancell’d nature’s best, but thou, 


“Lift as thou may’st thy burthen’d brows 
Thro’ clouds that drench the morning star, 
And whirl the ungarner’d sheaf afar, 

And sow the sky with flying boughs.” 


Choose the gems and chequer-work in the above or the follow: 
ing mighty Elizabethan metaphors! 
“Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
. . Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flown, 
| For whom should she have waked the sullen year? 
. To Phebus was not Hyacinth so dear 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais: wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, 
With dew all fennel to tears; odour, to sighing ruth. 
“Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain ; 
Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 
As Albion wails for thee: the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scaréd the angel soul that was its earthly guest!” 
Soft, sweet, and cloying sensuousness, Mr. Cook? 
Tennyson :— 
“The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there ; 


“And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 
And show’d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 
Shall gather in the cycled times.” 
Shelley :— 

“The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the Unapparent;” ......4... 


“And many more, whose names on Earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry, 

‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid a Heaven of Song. 
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Review. He has missed his vocation. He would make a good 

| understudy of the critic of the Quarterly, whom Shelley here 
rails against. 

Is this the cold, severe, and inanimate monument Mr. Chettle 
refers to?:— 


“He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan — 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird.’ 


Here, as often, Shelley appears as a reincarnated Aschylus. 


“He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 
His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world.” . . . 


“And bursting in its beauty and its might ; 
From trees and beast and men into the Heaven’s light.’’ 


This from a poet regarding whom Mr. Chettle’s myopic criti¢ 
says, “he has bemoaned the terrors of death.’’ Can ineptitude 
go farther? 

The above might be compared with :— 


“What art thou then? I cannot guess; 
But tho’ I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 
I do not, therefore, love thee less. 
“My love involves the love before ; 
My love is vaster passion now; 
Tho’ mix’d with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more.” 


There is nothing in “In Menioriam”’ comparable with this:— 


“Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread.’’ 


This, nevertheless, is finely conceived :— 


“We steer’d her towards a crimson cloud 
That landlike slept along the deep; ”’ 


and this :— 


“And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song.’’ 


Tennyson is left far behind by Shelley here :— 


“And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away.’ 


I know of no lines so inspired, and so clothed with unrender 
able genius as :— 


“Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.” 


“ Adonais’’ is the spontaneous, sublime, and transcendent 
work of a supreme poet lamenting the death of a demi-“ god of 
the golden lyre.”’ 

“In Memoriam”’ is the heavy, monotonous work of a poet 
who was not a great thinker, moaning out more of the griefs 
and vacillations of his age than his loss of a prospective 


“Life in civic action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent 
A potent voice in Parliament, 

A pillar steadfast in the storm.” 


That Tennyson was not even a great thinker has been demon. 


| strated again and again. And this is what Coleridge once said, 


Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our thron¢!’”’ 


Mr. Cook, sensuousness that is soft, sweet, and cloying? 
I believe that Mr. Cook has written for the Contemporary 


and what every man who finds the soul of poetry must echo, 
even Mr. Cook, if he ever grasp it:—“ No man was ever a 
great poet, without being at the same time a profound philosopher." 


Henry Davip Ciark. 


[*** This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. | 
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Illustrated by F. C. Papé. 6s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & SONS 


“China: Its Marvel and Mystery.” By T. Hodgson Liddell, 
R.B.A. With 40 Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 
21s. net. 

“The National Gallery: Lewis Bequest.” By Maurice W. 
Brockwell. With Preface by Sir Charles Holroyd, and 32 
full-page Illustrations from the originals specially photo- 
graphed for this work. 5s. net. 

“Trish Ways.” By Jane Barlow? 
Goble. 15s. net. 


COUNTY MEMORIAL SERIBS. 
New Volumes, 15s. net each. 


“Memorials of Old Sussex.” 
“Memorials of Old Staffordshire.’’ 
“Memorials of Old Yorkshire.” : 
Under the General Editorship of the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 


“ How to Write the History of a Parish.” By Dr. Charles J. 
Cox. Fifth Edition (revised). 3s. 6d. net. : 

“ Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes.” By Kate Stanway. With 
facsimiles of about 200 Autographs, with Orders and Decora- 
tions. 5s, net. 

“Farnham, Essex.’’ (Past and Present.) By J. G. Geare, 
M.A. (Rector of Farnham). 1s. 6d. net. 

“The Birth and Growth of Toleration.’’ By Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
M.A. 5s. net. 

“Louis Wain’s Annual.” 1s. net. 

“Twenty Sporting Designs.” For Lovers of Horse and Hound. 
With Gelectines from the Past and Present —— Poets. 
By George A. Fothergill. (By Subscription) £1 1s. per copy 
net. 


Illustrated by Warwick 


THE “LILLIPUT LIBRARY ”’ FOR CHILDREN. 


“The Love Family.’”” By Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. With 50 
_Tilustrations by Carton Moore Park. 1s. net. 

“ Historical Plays for Children.” By Amice MacDonnell. With 
Illustrations of the Costumes. Saxon and Norman—The 
Armada—Enterprise of the “ Mayflower ’’—Alfred the Great 
—Magna Charta—Edward III.—Robin Hood. 6d. each 
net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


“The Shepherd, A Book of Ballads and Songs.” By Herbert 
Arthur Morrah. 5s. 
“A Dinka Story, and other Sudan Poems.”” By 8. Lyle. 2s. 


net. 
“A Woodland Story, a Phantasy in Verse.”” By Eva Dobell. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“Church Congress, Swansea, 1909.’ (Official Report.) Edited 
by Rev. Preb, Dunkley. 6s. 6d. 

“The Clergyman’s Ready Reference Diary, 1910.” Edited by 
Rev. Theodore Johnson. 3s. 6d. 

“The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist.” | Edited by 
Rev. Charles J. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. ol. XV. 12s, net. 

“Christian Progress.” Edited by Rev. Basil Boys, M.A. 


Volume for 1909. 1s. 9d. 

“Christian Progress Almanack for 1910.” 1d. 

“Southwell Diocesan Calendar: Clergy List and General 
Almanack.” 1s, 6d. 

“Derbyshire Red Book and Almanack.” With Map. 1s. 

“The Ruskin Guide-Book to Scenes, Buildings, and Pict 
Home and Abroad.” 2 vols. 


ures at 
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GEO. RK. SIMS 


Masterpiece is the 


DEATH GAMBLE 


Should the Present Loose Sys- 
tem of Granting Burial Certi- 
ficates be Altered, or should 
Life Insurance be Abolished ? 


























The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“There is no more chivalrous knight of the pen than the evergreen Mr. G. R. Sims, nor any 
story-teller who can take fuller advantage of the possibilities of a telling situation No man 
has done more than ‘Dagonet’ (Geo. R. Sims) to fulfil the higher duties of the chivalry of 
penmanship, in ‘riding abroad redressing human wrongs’ and in slaying the dragons of 


ignorance and want in the slums of medern civilisation. Give him a good cause and fair 
play, and he may be trusted to show the world how bravely effectual is the force of journalism 
when it is exercised upon the side of honour. In this impressive book before us, published 


at a universally popular price, Mr Sims has a theme ripe for his talents, and exploits it with 
indefatigable spirit and effect. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE 


is, in fact, the trading in death which goes on in our midst in the shape of fraudulent life 
insurance, and Mr. Sims seeks to show the dark side of a financial Llessing by retelling some 
of the most mysterious tales of crime and cruelty which the lust of money has inspired in this 
country during the last 20 or 30 years. The stories are all true, and they are told with a 
master-touch, combining the best qualities of the descriptive journalism of the day. <A more 
humanly interesting dccument ro student of psychology could desire. Mr. Sims begins with the 
record of Thomas Griffith Wainwright, known among his cronies as the heartiest of good fellows, 
and was yet in secret the most consummate scoundrel that ever doomed an innccent man to a 
death of torture. There are many stories in the volume, all deeply impressive, and recorded 
with a wholesome distaste for mere sensationalism. So vigorous a volume should enjoy an 
enormous popularity."—7he Daily Telegraph (First Review). 





SECOND LARGE EDITION IN HAND. 


On sale at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, ONE SHILLING NET. 


London: STANLEY PAUL & Co., Cli.ford’s Inn. 
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“SCORPIO.” sy j. a. CHALONER 





“. . | ,. He prides himself on the fact that he is a hard and terrible To Mammon there do they their pemage 207s 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conolusion that yeu can Spangl’d with jewels, satins, silks and » 
put a wicked man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty m:ch the same way that Crones w)iose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a (nished blow. And not only Beldames whose slightest glance would fright a horse ; 
does Mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorial fist, but he Ghoule—when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak— 
believes also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 
So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. Norare But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he “Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil's The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
f Ilorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern ;— sentimental point of view, but it has points. Henley might have plumed himself 
‘A fecund sight for a philosopher— on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a tour de force in ite way, 
i Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— reminds us of the withering irontes ot Byron. It is only fair to Mr, Chaloner 
1 That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe" at th’ Opera, to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaying. . . . Some 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fatr ! of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. Welike him best, how- 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. . . . His book is well worth 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908, 





Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare’s memory, and lands, with 
the force of a John L, Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B, SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare, 
(Delivered, post-pald on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO Press, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 
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are told that the 
ACADEMY zs “sold out,” or 
“dificult to obtain, please don’t 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 


“¢ Academy,’ 63 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 


ws “still at your service’; and 
he will see that you are 


supplied punctually. 


The * ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT 
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6d. net. Ready Shortly. 6d. net. 





THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 


_ A Tract for the Churches. 





Every Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 








Smith’'s—6d. net. 
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COPE & FENWICK.| 


At all Booksellers—except | 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 


(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the “ Music Story ” 
Series. ) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 


Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations, Price 3/6 net- 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece ar.d Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 


RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the ‘ Great Writers” Series.) 
ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 


By J. A. RIDDELL (“ Border Rod”). Vol. 10 “ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated. 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. Il “Useful Red” Series. 
120 p>. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Il'ustrations by Welter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gi't. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. pr. ALBERT MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 


al The 
THE Walter ScorT PUB. THE Company 

; SHING , Lrp, The Fi ” desire to state 
Works, Velling-on-Tyne 3 _ also “* MILLION LIBRARY that they pay for all 
London: Patern: ster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary sugges'ions which 

: y sug) 
ee yey dew a of every FICTION. they adopt. They also under- 
acy pats eae tindin: Own Printed Title and Tm- 4, ith, theprodutin of ever kind 
paper ; they make a memorandum priat will be given for large . in, an a 
book or a bank ledger. Half-tone %* numbers of this line—either printing of every kind and 
a i. - a to Booksellers, Circulatiog extent. Estimates given 

ices. — Travellers cal Y- : : rl ’ upon licati 
WHERE on post-catd notice to Libraries, Village cr Club oo the Works, 
Felling. Libraries. Felling-on- 

Tyne. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YCRK and MELBOURNE 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


| For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary OOFFEE. 




















‘eorersttiis THRUSH,’ 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 
Poetry. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subject: 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 


be addressed to. . 


“THE THRUSH” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 





























A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Settling Day.” 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO LIFE” 


By ALFRED HURRY, Author of “ In the City.” 


‘**The Man Who Came to Life’ is a capital yarn, and the average novel- 
reader will feel grateful to the author of this clean, healthy, and thoroughly 
interesting story.”"—The Daily Graphic. 











F. V. WHITE &@ CO., Ltd., 17, BUCKINGHAM ‘ TREET, | 
STRAND, W.C. 











The Comme & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was a 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 

Trustees have, with a number of gentiemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


| The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 


useum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Ceniritutions shculd be 
i addressed. 









































A Selection from 


SIE EVERETT & C0.’S 
ee eee 


THE POND and other Stories. | 


By CARL EWALD, 


Author of ‘*My Little Boy,” “The Old Room,” &c.,&c, Trans- 
lated from the Danish by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA Dk Marros, — 
)llustrated by Eleven ''wo-Colour Drawings by Harry B. NEILSON. FF 
Bound cloth in two shades with cover design in colours, 
Large crown 8vo, 68, net, 








This isa nature book written in this well-known author's most §f, 
delightful style. The daily lives of the birds, beas‘s, fishes, and ff. 
insects are revealed by conversations among themselves with a 
charm and humour which will appeal to lovers of nature, both > 
young and old, 


AN EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


A Record of Literary Experience. 
By ERNEST FOSTER } 


(For 20 years Editor of “ Cassell’s Saturday Journal ”). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28, 6d, net. 








SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 








TRUXTON KING. 


By G. B, McCUTCHEON, Author of 
Millions.” 


THIS KNOT 


By M. P. SHIEL, 


THE KING’S MIGNON. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 


THE GREAT APPEAL, 


By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “Son of Judith,” &c, 


MARCHESTER ROYAL. 


By J. 8. FLETCHER, 


QUIXOTE OF MAGDALEN, 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 


THE FLIGHT OF LORD 
RHINCREW. 


By GERALD VILLIERS STUART, Author of “The Soul 
of Croesus,” &c, 


THE SHADOW ON THE HOUSE. 


By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT, Author of “ Father 
Pink,” &c. 


“ Brewster's 


OF LIFE. 


THE MAN WITH THIRTY LIVES. | 


By HERBERT PYM. 


THE HOUSE OF THE MAJORITY. f 


By G. DE VAURIARD, Author of “The Sibyl of Bonde 
Street.” 





London: EVERETT & CO., 42, Ess-x St., W.C. 

















BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 
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HE®Y SOTHERAN & CO., Typewriting. ae 
BOOKSELLERS. [HE ABCHUROH TYPHWRITING 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. OFFICE (Miss Almond), 3 & 4. 


however unim- 
portant, 


r 
Authors’ 


Crooked Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., has an 
established reputation 

acy, neatness and moderate 
MSS. a Speciality. 


for promptitude 


terms. 





140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). ZZ 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


10d. per 1, 
references. — Address Miss 

ESSER, The O:ichard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, 8S. W 


YPBWRITING poomeney and 
acourately d 
Specimens a 


word-. 








Menthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon, Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


Tss LITTLSG 


OCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 


No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once. 


SSAY OCLUB.— MORE 
REQUIRED. Small 


MEMBERS 


subseription, 


SALON 


CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 





(these epithets are from various reviews) will, 
Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, | after having read the book, say with Mr. Punch, 
6, Albemarle Street, W, 


Arrowsmith 
Marshall of London. 


enjoy 


THANK Q 


of Bristol 


are the final words in an appreciative rotice in 
the ever genial Punch of “ TRUE TILDA,” 
the price of which is 6/-, and the publishers 
and Simpkin & 
Very rarely is such 
unanimous praise bestowed upon any author 
as has been acccrde to 


QUILLER-COUCH 


** Unbroken 


ment—A happy, 


for this delightful story. Everyone who can 
amusement — Humour 
abundant and genial—Laughter and excite- 
inconsequent and 
natrative—Surprising incident, infused with 
pathos and humour—A singular union of the 
romantic spirit and genuine craftsmanship ’— 


in fact, “ A charming book” 


THANK Q 


kind] 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. ease state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books fur others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free,— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, Juhn 
Bright St., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization; Passing of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols, £3 15s,, for 45s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 64. 
net, for Ss. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d, 


IDYLLS OF GREECE - 4/6 


MOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. (By Mail &/-) 
SHERMAN, French & Oo., Boston, Masa, U.S.A. 


EK. 7: 20TTom & oo., 
* BOOKSELLERS, &e, 


82, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 

DIRECTORIES. 














SPECIAL 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Received. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8S. appears each week. Also List of Books 


FOR PUBLISHERS’ 








NOW READY, 6d, Net, 


THE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


for October 


CONTENTS 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
The Babble of the Book Shops, 


Engaging Illustration 
REVIEWERS ON TRIAL 7 


with a Series of 


A Review of them from the Author's Point of View—By 


Adam Gowans Whyte 
PUBLISHERS' “ Ads.” 


As They were Written in Queen Anne’s Time 


A LONDON LETTER 


On the Outlook for the Autumn Publishing Season 


LIGHT AND LEADING 


New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 


World. 
THE GENERAL READER 


Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Sell 
omany ing Books. 


NEW_ BOOKS NEARLY 


Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published 


this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


A Classified Catalogue :f the Noteworthy Books, New 


Editions and Reprints of Septemb 
THE PERIODICALS ee re 


Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazines. 














SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ 
London, £.C, 


Hall Court, 











“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


“Che County Gentleman & Land & Water” 
Contains articles by Experte on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, KORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 


INC, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE ANB 900 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 Ordi . 
Six Months .,,, “ 14 0 pcre at 
Three Months .. 0 7 0| Twelve Months ... £1 170 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue). Sin Months ~ ows 
Twelve Mosths ... £1 10 6 Taree Mentha. 860.93 
x Months .., 01s 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 Special Numbers. 


Earcorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


SONNETS. By corp ALFRED pouaLas, | 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have | 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Jhey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in ‘‘ The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. as. 6d. net. | 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says * 

“ The’ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes | 

used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent cas: which is no small part | 
| Of the sonnet-writer's art.” 
| The SPECTATOR sajs: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou las has 
published. He dives not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 





The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the ciaracteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is_esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood’ 

This is a high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre, Without hyperbole or patron rge, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Port’ is ‘sweet sorr.w’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 





PAOD tate oseenmnasgennnemmneelly 
IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fceap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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William Blackwood & Sons 


Autumn Announcements, 1909 
A NOTABLE LIST. 





TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN DESERTS. 
By ARTHUR K. ?. WEIGALL, Chief Inspector of the Department of Antiquities, Upper Egypt. With 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

Five thousand years ago the Upper Egyptian Deserts were the ecene of great activities. Mr, Weigall 
describe, in a manner far fiom official, the secrets he has uncarthed fiom the sands, and the history of the Greek, 
Roma”, and Byzantine antiquities, of which there is sti] plentiful and intimate evidence, Here and there may 
still be foun’ blocks of stone numbered and addressed to this or that Roman Emperor. He discusses also the 
vexed question of the site of Ophir and King Solomons Mines, A most inte-esting book. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 
By ARTHUR K. P. WEIGALL, 108. 61. net. 
Akhnaton was the founder of “ The New Theology” in Egypt, and the story of his life shou!d therefore be of 
especial interest at the present day. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FRIENDS. 
By FLORENCE MacCUNN, Author of ‘Mary Stuart.” With Portraits. 10s. net, 
A book of the preatest interest to a'l lovers of the Great Magician, It eentains chapters on Old Ladies of Sir 
Walter's Youth—ialiament House Friends—-Makers of the Minstrelay—Buccleuch Group—Literary Ladies— 
Abbvtsfurd Household —NSvott’s Relation to other Poets. 


LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES. 
Edited by LUCY WAKE. Illustrated wth Portrait. 124, 6d, net. 

Like Archtishop Tait and her other byother, Sheriff ‘lait, Lidy Wake possessed furce of character and inte!- 
Jectul ab lity, and to the end of he long life she preserved her great intere: t in tha world aroud her, Of her 
young days she retained the liveliest recolicetion, and in her "RK miniscences” she gives a very graphic and 
poems Gat often touch'ng acount of life in Scotland inthe beginning of the nineteenth century, Duri g the 
Revolution of 1430 she was close 1o Paris, a: d her 1ecel ections of these days are part:cularly vivid. 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 
By . ASHMEAD-BARTLE[T, Author of “The Sieg and Capitulation of Port Arthur,” &c, Tilustrated, 
. Od, net. 

Mr, Ashmrad-Bartlatt knows Morocco w 1’, having be n special correspondent in that country in 1907 an! 
1908, when he h dintervi ws with both Abdul Az'z and Moulai el Hafil, Keaders of his other books will know 
Tabee” vividness and intcrest Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett can write of those events with which he has become 

smiliar, 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART BLACKIE TO HIS WIFE. 
with a Few Earller Ones to His Parents. Selected and Edited by his Nephew, A.STODART WALKER, 
28, Ot net, 

This year is the centenary of the bir h of ov e of the most picturesque personalities that Scotland has produced, 
and in these Lette's mav be found the secret of Professor Blackie’s amiable characteristics the story of his love 
for all things Celtic, and his fell wship with the greatest scholars and notable men of his day, Among these last 
were HUXLEY, TYNDAIL, CARLYLE, RUSKIN, BROWNING,, TENNYSON, BISMARCK, MANNING, 
NEWMAN, IRVING, and GLADSTONE, , 


THE WORK AND PLAY OF A GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. 
By HERBERT PRESTON,AHOMAS, C.B. With a Preface by the Right Hon. John Buns, M.P, 10s. 6d. net. 
It may safely be said that/o one has 1 better opport.:nity for a wide obsei vation of life than a Government 
Sepestes, Mr. Preston-Thorhas, late Loc.] Government Board Inspector for the South-Western Di-tri-t, has 
collucted in a book may vari d experiences and humorous situations, which he has 1.t up by wise counsel and a 
good understandin 


A HISTORY OF MEDIA:VAL POLITICAL THEORY IN THE WEST. 
By R. W. CAR‘ YLE, C L.£., Balliol College. Oxford; and A. J. CARLYLE, M.A., Chap'ain and Lecturer 
(late Fellow) of Univers ty College, Oxford, Vol. If, 15s net. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND: and other Poems. 
By ALFRED NOYES, Author of “ Drake: an Engl’s: Epic,” ‘* Forty Singing Seamen,” “ The Forest of 
Wild Th, me,” &c. 6s. net. 


HECTOR AND ACHILLES: a Tale of Troy. 
Rendered into English after the ‘ hron‘cle of Homer. By RICHARD SHEEPSHANKS, of the Indian 
Civil Service. somet me Senior ( ]issical sc. o'ar, St. John's College, Cambridge; a.d Bell Sch lar, Cam- 
bridge University, Lllu-trated by J, F.nnem re. 6s. net. 


RUUND ABOUT INDIA. 
By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of “The Unveiling of Lhisa,” “A Vagabond in Asia.” Tlus*rated, 
6s. net, 





Messrs, BLACKWOOD have an 
interesting List of FICTION, and 
Novels that will be found well worth 
—- are the following, price 6s. 
each :— 


THE PATH TO HONOUR. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of ‘ The Wavden of the Marches,” &c. 


A MAN’S MAN. 


By IAN HAY, 
Aathor of ‘The Right Stuff,” &c, 


BLACK MARK. 


By “A WHISPER,” 
A brilliant new Author, 


THE BACKGROUND. 


By W. J. ECCOTT, 
Avthor ¢f ‘His Indolence of Arras,” &c. 


SOME EVERYDAY 
FOLK AND DAWN. 


By MILES FRANKLIN, 
Auth r of “My Brilliant Career.” 














AND IMMEDIATELY— 


CANDLES IN THE 
WIND. 


By MAUD DIVER, 
Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” &e. 





ame 


Read BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


Contents of OCTOBER Number. 


The Lighter Side of my Official Life. 


By Sir ROBERT ANLERSON, K.C.B. 
A Break in the Rains. By EDMUND CANDLER. 


The House of Commons from the Inside as I knew it. 
By the Right Hon, RJBE .'T FARQUHARSON, 
The Sister of Golf. By ANDREW LANG, 


A Ride through Crete. 
The Tramp Transfigured. 
The Piccanniny. 

Musings without Method. 


By Mrs EDGAR DUGDALE, 


[ By ALFRED NOYES. 


: —~" as ‘King Lear ''"—The Acting of the Plav—The Garrick of Tradition—Kean 
The Cicalas: an Idyll. By HENRY NEWBOLT, and Hazlitt—Sir Henry Irving's Failure—At, the Haymarket Theatre— 
Shelley's Letters, 





A Man’s Man. Chaps. 16, 17. 
By 1\N HAY, Author of ** The Right Stuff.” 


The Three Speeches. 
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